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not objective and as only apparently objective or symbolized by
objectivity/'1 As regards the Absolute also, he says that there
can be no judgment.* Even in what he says here, one feels that
one has to differ. Does "is" express existence or objective atti-
tude? That it expresses existence is the usual view; but that it
expresses objectivity is the view of Professor Bhattacharya. And
because it expresses objectivity, the Am in "I am/' and the Is in
'The Absolute is/' are only symbolic; and therefore the two are
not judgments. But the "Object is" is also no judgment, because
the judgment is a tautology as both the object and the Is mean
objectivity. But when I say "The house is," do I mean merely
that the house is an object and not myself, the subject? I mean
that it exists and is not unreal.
One may agree with Professor Bhattacharya in saying that
these three are no judgments, but not for the reason he gives.
These are not judgments, because there is really no predicate
here. For Professor Bhattacharya these are not judgments, not
because there are no predicates here, but because the predicates
are only symbols of objectivity. But if there is a content, though
the predicate is a symbol, there ought to be a judgment. On the
other hand, where there is no content at all for the predicate,
there can be no judgment. The three Ideas are so fluid and volatile
that they pass into each other, and their truth is their unity. As
such they comprehend the whole of being; so that to say that any
of the Ideas is, is almost like saying, Existence is. In this sense
the three judgments are tautologies, or to be more precise, there
is no predicate in these judgments. What we call the predicate
coincides with the subject, and this coincidence is absolute. That
is why we say that the Absolute is beyond thought. This should
not be interpreted as meaning that we never think of it, as is
usually done. It is for this reason that the criticism, if the Absolute
is beyond thought, how can you think and speak of it? does not
invalidate the view. We do think and speak of it, but only in the
sense that, in it, the subject and predicate completely coincide.
Now, when we think of these Ideas, do we have them bodily in
our thought? Certainly not. We think of them, as Professor
Bhattacharya says, with the help of some symbols. Then these
symbols mean those Ideas, refer to them. This means, when we
speak of them we mean them. But Professor Bhattacharya says
that the I and the Absolute are not meant, but only symbolically
1 Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 69.           * Md., p. 71.
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